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of defeatism, I emphatically urged him to use his best efforts to prevent
the further deterioration of relations between the United States and
Japan, such as would inevitably occur if Japan made any more
aggressive moves in the Pacific area.

Several friends in Tokyo have asked me why Admiral Toyoda
accepted the portfolio of Foreign Affairs if he was aware of the im-
pending Japanese action in French Indo-China and foresaw the
consequences ^ which he would be forced to face. In my personal
opinion Admiral Toyoda shared the apparent belief of most Japanese
officials that the United States would not resort to measures of re-
taliation ; hence, the action of the United States in freezing Japanese
assets in retaliation for the Japanese move into Indo-China caught
them unaware. Whether this mistaken view of American policy
arises from the inability of Japanese officials in the United States
correctly to gauge American public opinion or whether they have
been unable in their reports to convince the Japanese Government
in this respect, I do not know. At all times in my dealings with the
Japanese Government I have endeavoured to the best of my ability
to correct this erroneous view. I am, however, entirely convinced
that the Japanese surprise and serious concern over recent develop-
ments are genuine and also that the bitter resentment which has been
aroused here by the action of the American Government is real.
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This Sunday morning there came an exceedingly important tele-
gram from the Acting Secretary reporting an equally important
proposal which the President had made to Admiral Nomura with a
view to settling the whole situation in the Far East and avoiding
the rapid deterioration of Japanese-American relations as the direct
result of Japan's aggressive policies and measures in this part of the
world. I shall not at present record the details of this proposal in
view of their ultra-confidential nature, but they offer to Japan a
reasonable way out of her own alleged difficulties and the alleged
encirclement measures of the A B C D powers which she maintains
are threatening her own security.

On reading that telegram I thanked my stars that I had remained
in Tokyo and had not gone to Karuizawa, because it seemed to me
of the utmost importance that I should immediately not only make
sure that Admiral Toyoda had clearly understood the full purport
of the proposal but that I should also exert every ounce of my own
influence to secure its acceptance. I said once before in the diary
that I had not gone home this summer because a moment might
come when such influence could be exerted, and this seemed to me
to be precisely the sort of juncture which I then had in mind. I
therefore immediately telephoned to the Foreign Minister at his